THE  THROSTLE 
Alfred  Tennyson 

"Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love  again!" 

Yes,  my  wild  little  poet. 

Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 

Last  year  you  sang  it  as  gladly. 
"New,   new,   new,   new!"     Is   it   then   so  new 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly? 

"Love   again,   song  again,   nest  again,  young  again, 

Never  a  prophet  so  crazy! 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend, 

See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

"Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  year!" 

O  warble,  unchidden,  unbidden! 
Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 
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JN  1856  a  man  came  to  Washington,  with 
five  small  deaf  children,  and  wanted  some 
of  the  influential  men  of  the  city  to  start  a 
school  for  them.  The  two  men  most  interested 
were  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland  and  Amos  Kendall. 
Mr.  Sunderland  at  the  time,  was  pastor  of  the 
New  York  Presbyterian  Church  of  Washing- 
ton, while  Mr.  Kendall  had  been  Postmaster- 
General  under  Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Kendall 
was  a  very  brilliant  man,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  was  the  brains  behind  Jackson's  administra- 
tion. He  was  vitally  interested  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Morse,  the  inventor  of  telegraphy, 
and  the  first  line  ran  from  Baltimore  through 
Kendall   Green  to  Washington. 

Money  was  raised  for  the  education  of  these 
children,  and  thus  the  school  was  started.  How- 
ever, plans  did  not  carry  along  very  well,  and 
the  man  who  brought  the  deaf  children  to 
Washington,  ran  away  and  left  the  five  deaf 
children  destitute.  As  the  children  were  or- 
phans and  alone,  Mr.  Kendall  made  himself 
their  guardian,  and  really  started  a  school 
for  them,  February  16,  1857.  He  engineered 
an  act  through  Congress,  which  incorporated 
a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  school  was  estab- 
lished on  a  little  corner  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
summer  estate.  Mr.  Kendall  had  100  acres  on 
his  estate,  and  he  set  aside  two  acres  for  the 
school  and  had  a  frame  house  built  for  the 
children.  He  tried  to  get  Isaac  Lewis  Peet, 
Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  to  come  down  and  take  care 
of  these  children,  but  Mr.  Peet  would  not 
consider  it.  Then  Harvey  Peet,  his  son  was 
encouraged  to  come,  but  again  Mr.  Kendall 
was  refused.  Finally,  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet, 
who  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  helping  with 
the  school  there,  was  persuaded  to  come  to 
Washington.  On  June  13,  1857,  the  school 
was  actually  opened.  The  first  two  teachers 
were  Mr.  Denison  and  Miss  Eddy.  Mr. 
Gallaudet's  mother,  Sophie  Fowler,  came  along 
to  be  matron.  There  were  eighteen  pupils 
all  together,  thirteen  were  deaf  and  five  were 
blind. 


Congress  alloted  this  school  $150  per  pupil 
and  then  gave  the  school  $3,000  per  annum  to 
be  used  for  salaries  and  other  incidental 
expenses.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  free 
admittance  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of 
army  and  naval  officers. 

In  1850,  a  brick  building  was  built,  being 
paid  for  out  of  Mr.  Kendall's  own  private 
funds.  This  cost  $8,000,  and  did  not  disappear 
until  1918,  when  the  present  dormitory  for 
women,  Sophia  Fowler  Hall,  was  built. 

The  school  also  received  a  gift  of  $4,000  from 
the  Washington  Manual  Labor  School.  The 
Manual  Labor  School  was  first  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  George  Washington,  who  wanted 
to  have  some  sort  of  vocational  school  in 
Washington.  Sufficient  money  to  build  this 
could  not  be  raised,  and  the  amount  that  was 
raised,  the  $4,000,  was  turned  over  to  the 
Columbia  Institution,  and  a  fund  established 
to  support  Manual  Training. 

Maryland  sent  all  of  her  pupils  to  this  school 
until  her  own  state  school  was  built  in  1 870. 
From  time  to  time  Congress  granted  money 
for  new  buildings,  and  the  institution  grew 
very  slowly. 

Higher  education  for  the  deaf  was  first  called 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1862.  In 
1864,  President  Lincoln  authorized  the  Columbia 
Institution  to  grant  and  confer  collegiate 
degrees  to  students  and  also  honorary  degrees  to 
others.  The  college  was  started  with  fourteen 
students.  In  1865  the  blind  pupils  were  sent 
to  some  other  school,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  school  served  the  deaf  alone. 

Soon  after  the  college  was  established,  a 
building  program  flourished.  In  1865  the 
wing  of  the  new  College  Hall  was  built.  In  1870 
the  chapel  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  dining 
rooms  were  built.  Congress  then  authorized 
the  board  of  directors  to  buy  more  land  and 
soon  the  school  had  about  eighteen  acres.  Amos 
Kendall  died  in  1870,  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  went 
to  Congress  and  asked  them  to  buy  the  rest 
of  the  Kendall  estate.  They  did  this  and  the 
institution  now  boasted  one  hundred  and  two 
acres  of  fine  land.     However,  when  Congress 
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bought  this  land,  the  College  had  to  agree  to 
the  following  provision: 

1.  The  United  States  would  become  the 
trustee  for  all  the  land. 

2.  None  could  be  sold  except  by  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  whereby  the  trust  nad  to  be 
paid  and  the  money  that  was  left,  had  to  be  used 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

3.  Congress  was  to  be  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  College  by  one 
senator  and  two  representatives. 

In  1S74,  four  faculty  houses  were  built,  and 
in  1877,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  College 
Hall.  In  1881,  the  gymnasium  and  two  more 
faculty  homes  were  built.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting story  connected  with  the  gymnasium. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  of  its  kind 
ever  built  in  the  country,  and  there  were  very 
few  schools  that  had  gymnasiums.  People  from 
all  over  Washington  came  out  to  the  college 
to  look  at  this  building.  Just  this  fall,  a 
man  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was 
out  to  the  college  to  look  at  the  swimming  pool. 
He  was  writing  an  article  on  swimming,  and 
he  stated  that  the  swimming  pool  at  Gallaudet 
College  was  one  of  the  first  ever  built  in  the 
country.  The  laboratory  building  was  built  in 
1887,  and  the  power  plant  and  laundry  in  1903. 

When  the  college  was  first  established,  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  girls.  In  1887 
girls  were  admitted  and  they  were  housed  in 
the  same  building  with  the  Kendall  School 
children.  The  Dawes  house  was  built  in  1894, 
and  the  Kendall  School  children  were  housed 
there  and  the  college  girls  had  a  seperate  build- 
ing of  their  own. 

The  Normal  Department  was  first  established 
at  Gallaudet  College  in  1891. 

Before  this  time  other  schools  throughout 
the  country  had  normal  departments,  but  stress 
was  put  on  women  teachers.  Dr.  Gallaudet's 
idea  was  to  get  young  men  interested  in  the 
profession,  and  his  first  normal  class  consisted 
of  six  men  and  one  woman.  At  first  the  normal 
class  did  not  have  to  be  college  graduates,  but 
an  applicant  for  a  Normal  Fellow-ship  now 
must  have  at  least  four  years  of  college  train- 
ing. 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
world  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf. 
Today  England  is  trying  to  establish  such  a. 
school  but  as  yet  has  not  met  with  very  much 
success.  Other  countries  have  their  problems 
in  educating  the  children  of  the  elementary 
grades,  and  they  have  not  provided  for  higher 
education  of  the  Deaf. 

■  0  

Jacob's  Message 

The  China  Clipper,  huge  flying  boat,  weigh- 
ing 25  tons  and  capable  of  carrying  dozens 
of  passengers  and  nearly  25  tons  of  freight 
rose  into  the  air  at  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks 
ago  on  its  maiden  voyage  to  Manila  in  pre- 
paration for  later  voyages  to  Japan  and  China 
via  Honolulu,  Midway,  Wake,  and  Guam. 
The  voyage  to  Manila  and  return  was  made 
in   safety,    and    inaugurated   a   scheduled  ser- 


vice of  three  days  from  America  and  Asia,  also 
making  possible  regular  round-the-world  trips 
by  air. 

Thus,  time  was  annulled  and  distance  crum- 
pled; thus  the  ancient  East  and  the  youthful 
West  were  brought  nearer  together  than  man 
could  forsee  a  generation  ago.  Thus  a  new 
understanding  was  made  possible  among  coun- 
tries long  held  to  be  too  far  apart  for  sym- 
pathetic friendship.  The  heart  of  humanity 
thrilled  to  the  whim  of  the  clipper's  propellers. 

The  China  Clipper,  flying  over  the  expanse  of 
the  greatest  ocean  symbolized  man's  increasing 
conquest  of  the  material  world.  Astounding 
gains  of  knowledge  have  been  made  in  our 
soul-stirring  age.  Man  is  exploring  and  con- 
quering the  limitless  distances  of  space  as  well 
as  the  minutest  corners  of  the  infinitely  small. 
Knowledge  is  pouring  in  upon  the  searcher;  and 
power  over  universal  forces  is  given  him.  Yet, 
man's  progress  has  only  begun;  what  the  end 
may  be  is  beyond  today's  power  to  conceive. 

While  the  China  Clipper  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  its  good  will  cargo  of  men,  medi- 
cines, and  freight,  huge  bombing  planes  were 
dropping  life-destroying  shells  upon  the  people 
of  Ethiopia.  Rude  hamlets  in  which  civilized 
man  would  disdain  to  dwell,  but  dear  to  the 
humble  natives  of  the  land,  were  torn  from  their 
foundations  and  the  fragments  scattered  far 
and  wide  by  the  powerful,  air-dropped  ex- 
plosives. 

The  same  knowledge -of  nature's  secrets,  the 
same  cunning  of  hand  and  machine  made  the 
China  Clipper  and  the  bombing  planes.  The 
same  knowledge  and  skill  pointed  to  health 
and  happiness  or  to  disaster  and  death.  The 
same  knowledge  may  destroy  or  advance  our 
civilization.  Knowledge  of  itself  is  an  idle  gain. 
Better  little  knowledge  well  used  than  vast 
knowledge  ill  employed.  Only  when  "know- 
ledge comes  but  wisdom  lingers"  is  the  strug- 
gle for  new  knowledge  gains  justified.  If 
human  good  is  not  the  end  of  the  search,, 
knowledge    has    neither    savor   nor  substance. 

All  this  was  said  by  an  ancient  prophet,, 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Lehi: 

"O,  the  vainness,  and  the  frailties,  and  the 
foolishness  of  men.  When  they  are  learned 
they  think  they  are  wise,  and  they  hearken  not 
unto  the  counsel  of  God,  for  they  set  it  aside, 
supposing  they  know  of  themselves,  wherefore, 
their  wisdom  is  foolishness  and  it  profiteth 
them  not,  and  they  perish.  But  to  be  learned 
is  good  if  they  hearken  unto  the  counsels  of 
God." 

Inventories  are  now  being  made  of  the  gains 
of  1935.  Discovery  will  be  listed  with  dis- 
covery, and  invention  with  invention.  Empty 
gains  these  are  if  the  year  has  not  added  use  to 
use  of  our  knowledge — wealth  for  human 
welfare!  True  progress  rests  upon  the  willing 
power  of  men  to  use  all  their  possessions  for 
one-another's  welfare.  The  Lord's  plan  designs 
happines  for  all.  It  is  useles  to  seek  more  know- 
ledge if  the  will  is  not  trained  at  the  same  time 
for  the  righteous  use  of  knowledge. 

We  should  measure  the  past  and  shape  the 
future  by  the  standard  of  human  welfare.  The 
China    Clipper    against    the    bombing  plane 
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should  remain  a  deadly  contrast.  The  most 
needed  resolution  for  1936  is  to  bend  the  will 
towards  peace  and  good  will.  And  ever  the 
words  of  Jacob  should  ring  in  our  ears,  "To 
be  learned  is  good,  if  they  hearken  unto  the 
councils  of  God." — John  A.  Widstoe  in  The 
Improvement  Era. 
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"As  The  Greatest  Only  Are" 

By  Channing  Pollock 

(Selected  from  The  Rotarian) 

My  favorite  story  is  that  of  a  raw  army 
recruit  who  was  manicuring  a  path  at  Gover- 
nor's Island  when  a  man  in  uniform  passed. 
"Hey,  buddy,"  the  rookie  said,  "give  us  a  light, 
will  you?"     The  stroller  obliged. 

As  he  walked  away,  another  soldier,  with 
staring  eyes,  exclaimed  to  the  rookie,  "For  the 
love  of  Mike,  do  you  know  who  that  was? 
That's  General  Pershing!" 

Flabbergasted,  the  newcomer  ran  after  the 
General.  "I'm  so  sorry,  sir,"  he  apologized. 
"I've  only  been  in  the  army  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  I'm  afraid  all  uniforms  look  alike  to  me, 
sir.    I  hope  you  won't    .  .  ." 

Pershing  smiled,  and  patted  the  man  on 
the  shoulder.  "That's  all  right,  son.  Only 
.  .  .  He  paused,  and  his  eyes  twinkled,  "only, 
take  my  advice  and  never  try  it  on  a  second 
lieutenant." 

I've  cherished  that  yarn  because,  looking  back 
over  a  long  life,  I  find  that  most  of  my  dif- 
ficulties have  been  with  second  lieutenants. 
Tennyson  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
"as  the  greatest  only  are,  in  his  simplicity 
sublime."  I've  known  a  good  many  of  the 
great,  and  the  near-great,  and  without  exception, 
their  simplicity  has  been  in  proportion  to  their 
greatness.  The  little  men,  in  contrast,  have 
been  pompous,  and  trying,  and  jealous  oi  their 
prerogatives  in   proportion   to   their  littleness. 

Long  ago,  for  example,  my  wife  and  I  dis- 
covered that,  when  something  went  wrong  in 
business  relations,  the  only  sure  way  of  setting 
it  right  was  to  address  the  head  of  the  firm. 
Last  summer,  we  had  trouble  with  a  local  agent 
of  General  Electric.  Our  expostulations  proved 
futile,  so  we  wrote  to  the  office  of  the  company 
in  New  York.  That  epistle  remained  un- 
answered, we  wrote  again  to  the  chief  of  this 
particular  department  in  Cleveland.  Nothing 
happened.  At  last,  amused  and  experimental 
even  more  than  annoyed,  I  dictated  a  note  to 
Owen  D.  Young,  a  director  of  the  company 
and  one  of  the  country's  most  important  men. 
His  reply  came  the  next  morning.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  courteous  letters  I  ever  received 
and  it  was  followed  promptly  by  other  letters 
from  long-silent  subordinates,  and  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  our  cause  for  complaint. 

Someone  described  dignity  as  "a  pose  of  the 
body  designed  to  conceal  defects  of  the  soul." 
This,  of  course,  doesn't  mean  the  natural  dignity 
that  has  its  very  source  in  the  soul.  But  men 
assume  dignity  to  conceal  something.  When 
we  were  about  to  begin  a  rehearsal  one  day, 
a  stagehand  I  had  known  many  years  addressed 
me   as   as   "Channing."     A   friend  connected 
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with  the  management  said,  "I  don't  see  how  you 
can  let  'grips'  and  'clearers'  call  you  by  your 
first  name." 

"I  could'nt,"  I  answered,  "except  that  I  know 
my  business."  It  is  only  the  man  who  is  afraid 
of  being  found  out  who  has  to  keep  his  sub- 
ordinates at  a  distance. 

Kipling's  counsel,  "Walk  with  kings,  nor  lose 
the  common  touch,"  is  good  advice  for  any 
man.  "A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart,"  and, 
above  all,  a  humble,  open,  and  acquisitive  mind. 

I  recall  Supreme  Court  Justice  Holmes  at  a 
burlesque,  reading  when  the  comedians  came 
on  the  stage  ,and  pocketing  his  book  when  the 
girls  appeared.  Later,  wholly  indifferent  to 
any  opinion  of  himself  but  his  own,  he  was 
to  declare  laughingly  that  he  thanked  Heaven 
for  his  "low  tastes."  It  was  the  common  man 
in  Holmes  that  made  him  a  great  man.  There 
is  neither  greatness  nor  goodness  in  holding 
oneself   aloof   from  life. 

Like  the  man  who  wears  a  toupee,  the  pom- 
pous little  people  deceive  no  one  but  themselves. 
Simplicity  and  humanness  are  the  basic  at- 
tributes of  greatness.  From  Homer  to  Mark 
Twain,  the  men  who  have  profoundly  affected 
their  fellow  men  have  been  unassuming,  un- 
conscious of  self,  simple,  straightforward  and 
direct. 
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The  Oldest  City  in  the  World 

The  honor  of  being  the  oldest  of  all  con- 
tinuously inhabited  cities  must  be  given,  of 
course,  to  Damascus  in  Syria.  But  it  is  in  the 
new  world  not  the  old,  in  which  ruins  have  been 
found  of  the  oldest  of  all  cities,  older  in  fact 
than  Nineveh  or  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  is  located  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
until  1909  it  lay  buried  for  more  than  10,000 
years  beneath  ten  feet  of  desert  sand.  Artisti- 
cally wrought  pottery  and  buildings  of  great 
architectural  skill  indicate  that  the  people  who 
inhabited  it  were  possessed  of  a  highly  developed 
civilization.  Internal  dissension,  believe  arch- 
aeologists, caused  two  factions  of  these  people 
to  engage  in  civil  war  and  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection retreat  to  nearby  mountainous  cliffs, 
where  they  degenerated  into  cliff-dwelling 
tribes. 
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Don't  Kid  Yourself 

If  you  have  a  job  today — hang  onto  it. 
Don't  kid  yourself  into  believing  that  a  Good 
man  can  always  step  out  of  one  job  and  into 
another.  There  was  a  time  when  this  was 
possible.  These,  however,  are  different  times. 
There  are  no  jobs.  There  are  hundreds  of  men, 
just  as  good  as  you,  looking  for  a  job.  Added 
to  that  is  the  fact  that  no  one  is  looking  for  the 
exceptional  man  today,  in  any  line.  Those 
jobs  that  are,  are  filled.  None  are  empty. 
Only  death  is  creating  opportunities  for  the 
unemployed.  Watch  your  job,  if  you  value 
it.  Keep  on  your  toes,  constantly.  Do  all  you 
can  to  make  yourself  more  valuable  to  your 
boss  and  you  will  be  there  when  others  have 
passed  on. — The  Progressive  Laundryman. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  WISE  BOAR 

Once  a  boar  was  sharpening  his  rusks  on 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 

A  fox  happened  to  pass  by  just  at  that  time, 
and  seeing  the  boar  he  asked,  "Why  are  you 
sharpening  your  tusks?  There  are  no  dogs 
or  hunters  in  the  forest  today." 

"That  is  just  why  I  am  sharpening  them," 
said  the  boar.  "I  want  to  have  them  ready  for 
use  when  the  dogs  and  hunters  are  in  the 
forest." — Elsie  Matkovic. 

A  CONTEST 

Buddy  Kopack,  Mike  Maloney  and  I  are 
having  a  contest  in  making  wooden  guns.  The 
one  who  makes  the  best  gun  wilL  win  a  big 
Easter  basket  of  eggs. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  examine  a  real 
gun  similar  to  the  ones  we  hoped  to  make. 
Then  we  cut  out  cardboard  guns.  In  this  way 
we  got  our  ideas  as  to  how  we  should  go  about 
it. 

Each  of  us  have  made  two  attempts  at 
wooden  guns,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  yet  with 
our  work  and  hope  to  have  one  more  chance 
to  make  our  weapons. — George  Anderson. 

A  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

Delores  Painter  was  ten  years  old  February 
fourth.  She  has  had  three  birthdays  since 
coming  to  Boulder. 

Dolores'  mother  sent  her  a  birthday  cake 
early  in  February.  It  was  an  angel  food  cake 
with  white  frosting  and  written  across  the  top 
was,    "Happy  Birthday." 

One  of  our  teachers  bought  some  ice  cream 
and  the  four  smallest  children  in  our  depart- 
ment had  a  party.  Evan  Rimpel,  Orville  Buhl, 
myself,  and  Dolores  were  the  guests. 

Everything  tasted  so  good  that  we  were  almost 
tempted  to  try  eating  the  pretty  yellow  candles. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

THE  PERFECT  PERSON 

He  would  have  a  sweet  expressive  smile 
which  would  show  his  even,  white  teeth. 

His  hair  would  be  clean,  glossy  and  neatly 
combed. 

He  would  sit  and  stand  with  his  back  straight 
and  his  chin  up. 

He  would  have  an  easy,  graceful  walk  and 
wear  his  clothes  well. 

He  would  always  have  something  cheerful 
to  say. 

He  would  play  fairly  at  work  and  at  play. 

He  would  be  ready  to  do  his  part  and  be  a 
good    winner    and  loser. 

He  would  be  encouraging  when  the  rest  are 
downhearted. — Doris  Fleming. 


DEEP  DRIFTS 

I  think  the  winter  saved  up  all  its  snow  flakes 
until  February  and  then  let  them  fall  on  us. 

We  had  some  drifts  that  were  higher  than 
a  tall  man.  It  is  said  we  have  not  had  so  much 
snow,  at  one  time,  in  Boulder  for  many  years. 

For  a  day  or  two  we  were  snow  bound.  The 
roads  to  Butte  and  Helena  were  blocked  and  a 
big  snow  plow  ran  off  the  track  near  Boulder., 
thus  preventing  any  other  train  from  coming, 
into  our  town. 

Our  snow  melts  quickly  and  as  the  ground 
here  is  too  dry  to  freeze  to  a  great  depth  or 
freeze  very  hard,  the  water  soon  disappears, 
into  the  earth. — Buddy  Kopack. 

AN  INTRODUCTION 

There  are  several  different  forms  used  in 
introducing  persons  to  one  another.  The 
following  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct. 

The  individual  who  does  the  introducing 
should  say,  "Mr.  A,  may  I  present  Mr.  B?" 

Of  course,  Miss  or  Mrs.  are  used  in  like 
fashion   depending  on  the  sex. 

The  persons  being  introduced  should  say. 
"How  do  you  do?"  One  should  never  say, 
"Pleased  to  meet  you  or  I  am  glad  to  know  you." 

If  both  are  men  or  both  women  they  should 
shake  hands.  But  if  a  man  is  meeting  a  wo- 
man he  should  not  shake  hands  with  her. 

When  women  are  being  introduced  to  each 
other  the  youngest  woman's  name  should  be 
mentioned  first. — Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

SAFETY  PLEDGES  FOR  DRIVERS 

The  whole  country  should  be  interested  in 
preventing  accidents  on  streets  and  highways.. 
The  federal  government  is  greatly  concerned 
and  is  sending  out  printed  facts  regarding  the 
useless  waste  of  life,  money,  and  time  by  acci- 
dents. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  drivers  who  wish  to 
help  in  the  safety  campaign  are  asked  to  sign 
the  following  pledge: 
I  promise  to 

1.  Never  operate  a  car  at  a  reckless  speed. 

2.  Drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  highway. 

3.  Stop  at  all  S-T-O-P  signs. 

4.  Not  jump  traffic  lights. 

5.  Make  turns  from  proper  lanes. 

6.  Signal   before   turning  or  stopping. 

7.  Give  the  right  of  way  in  doubtful  cases. 

8.  Heed  pedestrian's  rights. 

9.  Never  pass  on  a  curve  or  top  of  a  hill. 

10.  Slow  down  at  intersections  and  schools. 

11.  Keep  my  vehicle  in  safe  condition. 

12.  Be  courteous  and  considerate  of  others. 
I   am   sure   if  everyone   obeyed   these  rules 

there  would  be  fewer  accidents. — Bill  Maxwell. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  MAN 

Lately  I  read  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
late  former  Vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
Charles  Curtis.  It  made  me  realize  that  the 
American  Indians  had  produced  another  fine 
American  citizen. 

Curtis  was  a  descendant  of  the  Caw  Indians, 
who  live  in  the  South  Central  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  rose  to  a  dignified  posi- 
tion all  right,  but  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was 
as  full  of  life  and  want  of  adventure  as  any 
other  American  boy. 

When  he  was  a  small  boy,  he  was  playing 
one  day  with  some  Indian  boys  near  the  camp 
of  the  tribe  to  which  his  family  belonged. 
They  were  surprised  by  another  band  of  In- 
dians. The  boys  quickly  ran  back  to  the  camp 
to  tell  their  warriors.  During  the  night,  the 
boy  Curtis  slipped  out  and  ran  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  to  summon  aid  from  the  nearest 
settlement. 

Perhaps  that  illustration  shows  you  the  nerve 
and  courage  he  had,  which  served  him  in 
getting  his  own  education  and  working  up  to 
the  vice-president's  position  in  this  nation. 

— Margie  Howard. 

THINK  BEFORE  YOU  SPEAK 

Speak  clearly,  if  you  speak  at  all; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall; 
And  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burs 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dread- 
ful "urs." 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  gave  us  some 
excellent  advice  for  speaking  in  the  little  poem 
above.  If  we  have  planned  what  we  are  going 
to  say  or  given  our  speech  a  moment's  thought 
before  we  begin,  we  avoid  these  tiresome  repeti- 
tions. Why,  and,  well,  and  many  others  are 
as  tiresome  repetitions  as  "ur."  Such  habits 
are  annoying  to  our  listeners,  and  they  cannot 
remain  interested  in  what  we  say.  To  hold  the 
interest  of  our  listeners  we  should  also  enun- 
ciate our  words  clearly. 

In  Washington's  rules  of  conduct  he  gave 
a  similar  thought:  "Think  before  you  speak; 
pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your 
words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly." 

The  modern  folks  use  too  much  slang.  It 
becomes  such  a  habit  that  we  can  scarcely  put 
our  thoughts  into  words  without  it.  We  should 
find  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
thoughts.  Slang  is  a  lazy  man's  language. 

— Ruby  Girard. 

LOCAL  ITEMS 

During  the  month  of  February  we  shared 
in  some  of  the  blizzards  that  were  felt  all  over 
our  country.  The  mercury  dropped  to  about 
45  degrees  below  zero.  The  people  down  town 
were  inconvenienced  by  a  coal  shortage  for 
several  days.  Now  it  looks  as  if  spring  is  just 
around  the  corner! 

The  boys  made  a  snowhouse  last  month.  It 
v/as  about  25  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  The 
warm  weather  put  an  end  to  our  huge  igloo. 

Evan  Rempel  enjoyed  a  visit  from  his  father 
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last  month.  George  Anderson's  mother  visited 
him,  also.  They  were  both  very  happy  over 
the  work  their  boys  have  been  doing. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  held  an 
election  of  officers  at  their  February  8th  meet- 
ing. Floyd  McDowell  was  elected  president; 
Doris  Fleming,  vice  president;  Margie  Howard, 
secretary;  and  Buddy  Kopack,  treasurer.  The 
new  president  appointed  Bill  Maxwell  monitor. 

Shop  work  is  proceeding  quite  well  this  year. 
By  January  20th  we  had  finished  475  mop- 
heads.  We  expect  to  make  nearly  1,000  by 
June. 

We  celebrated  Lincoln's  and  Washington's 
birthdays  together  on  February  22nd.  The 
gymnasium  was  beautifully  decorated  in  red. 
white,  and  blue. — Bill  Maxwell. 

THE  EYE 

I  have  been  studying  Hygiene  this  year, 
and  the  subject  that  interests  me  most  is  the 
construction   of   the  eye. 

When  light  enters  the  eye,  it  shines  through 
the  transparent  cornea  of  the  outer  coat. 
This  is  the  heavy  coat  for  protection  and  con- 
tains the  muscles  which  govern  the  movements 
of  the  eye-ball.  Then  it  shines  through  a 
hole  in  the  next  coat,  which  contains  the 
muscles  and  blood  vessels.  This  hole  is  called 
the  pupil.  Around  the  pupil  is  the  iris.  It 
is  the  colored  part  of  the  eye.  When  we  go 
into  a  dark  room,  the  iris  becomes  narrower, 
thus  making  the  pupil  wider  so  that  more 
light  can  get  in.  When  we  go  into  the  bright 
sunlight,  the  iris  becomes  wider  so  that  not  too 
much  light  can  get  in. 

When  the  light  passes  the  pupil,  it  goes 
through  the  lens.  The  lens  is  a  transparent 
heavy  substance.  When  we  are  looking  at  a 
distant  object,  the  lens  flattens  out.  When 
we  are  looking  at  a  close  object,  the  lens  be- 
comes more  rounded.  When  the  muscles  of 
accomodation  do  not  make  the  lens  function 
properly,  we  are  either  far-sighted  or  near- 
sighted and  must  have  glasses  to  provide  the 
adjustment  our  natural  lenses  fail  to  give. 

From  the  lens,  the  light  passes  through 
another  transparent  liquid  to  the  retina.  It 
is  the  inner  coat  of  the  eye.  The  retina  is 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  nerves.  The  fine  nerves 
gather  the  sensations  of  light  and  take  them 
to  the  brain  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve.  So 
it  is  really  with  the  optic  nerve  and  brain  that 
we  see. 

This  description  of  the  eye  shows  how  deli- 
cate it  is.  It  is  very  important  to  take  proper 
care  of  the  eye  and  be  careful  not  to  abuse 
it  if  you  wish  to  keep  this  valuable  organ. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

A  MODERN  TARZAN 

The  natives  of  Salvador,  Central  America, 
were  greatly  disturbed  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1933.  They  found  strange  tracks  along 
the  beach  and  in  their  gardens.  They  were 
too  large  for  monkey  tracks.  These  people 
are  very  superstitious  and  wondered  if  a  ghost 
haunted  their  land. 

(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Alan.  Barker,  Ovidia  Carlson,  and  Lester 
Medlock  were  pleased  with  the  pretty  valen- 
tines from  home. 

Fern  Fode,  John  Hetland,  Eugene  Malley, 
and  Harley  McAdams  were  happy  over  gifts 
sent  to  them  for  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Milton.  Miller  recently  received  a  box  of 
birthday  gifts  from  his  parents.  He  shared 
the  cake  and  candy   with  his  classmates. 

— Dene  Duffy. 


I  was   sick   last  month. — Joe  Schwan. 
Mother  gave  me  a  knife.     I  was  happy. 

—Michael  Ward. 

James  gave  me  some  candy.     He  was  kind. 

— Harold  Johnson. 

Mother  gave  me  a  penny.  I  bought  some 
candy. — Vernon  Hippe. 

I  took  a  bath  yesterday.  I  did  not  play 
out-doors. — Norman  Cutler. 

Harold,  James,  and  I  saw  the  new  school  in. 
Great  Falls. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

Joe  was  sick.  He  came  to  school  Tuesday. 
We  were  happy. — James  Trunkle. 

I  got  a  card  yesterday  from  Fern.  She 
fell  into  some  water. — Jack  Hagerman. 

James,  Michael,  Vernon,  John,  Harold,  and 
I    walked    out-doors.      We    saw    some  flowers. 

— Ted  Lane. 

A  PARTY 

James'  birthday  was  March  2.  He  was  nine. 
His  class  had  a  party.  The  boys  whipped 
him. 

He  brought  some  ice-cream  to  school.  Miss 
Serumgard  brought  two  boxes  for  James.  He 
opened  them.  He  had  a  cake,  candles,  a  tie, 
socks,  and  a  sweater. 

James  and  Miss  Serumgard  cut  the  cake. 
They  passed  the  cake  and  ice-cream.  They 
were  good. 

Bobby  had  a  box  of  candy  and  cake.  He- 
gave   some   to   us. — Neal  Bertrand. 

I  have  many  marbles.  It  is  warm  now.  I 
shall  play  marbles  soon. — Milo  Curtin. 

I  got  a  box  from  home.  I  got  some  rub- 
bers, stockings,  a  tie  and  some  candy.  I  was 
glad. — Reuben  Vasend. 

It  was  very  cold  in  February.  It  snowed 
many  days.  The  snow  was  deep.  It  is  not 
cold  now,  Soon  the  blue  birds  will  come  and 
the    grass    will    grow    green. — Paul  Wickwire. 

One  Sunday  the  boys  did  not  take  a  walk. 
They  played  in  the  yard.  The  little  boys 
raced  and  Neal  won.  The  big  boys  raced  and 
Joe  won.     We  had  lots  of  fun. 

— Bobby  Werth. 


We  played  ball  yesterday.  We  had  a  good 
time. — Charles  Hamlin. 

Miss  Tyler  puts  some  water  on  the  flowers, 
every  day.    The  flowers  are  pretty. 

— John  Farthing. 
Stuart   got   a  box,  from    his    mother.  He 
got  three  bars  of  candy  and  some  soap. 

— Forrest  Grove.. 
Eddie  got  a  box  from  his  mother  this  morn- 
ing.    I  got  a  box  of  candy  from  my  mother 
this  morning.     I  gave  my  class  some  candy.. 

— Stuart  Bart. 


ALLEN'S  CAP 

Last  Saturady  the  wind  blew  off  Allen's 
cap.  It  rolled  over  and  over.  He  ran  and 
caught  it.  He  was  tired  when  he  got  it.  It 
was   a   little   dirty. — Richard  McCarthy. 

THE  GAMES 

Last  Saturday  some  boys  played  pass-the- 
ball-relay  races.  I  won  four  times.  Then  Mr.. 
Low  showed  us  one  new  game.  Eddie  won,. 
We  had   a   good  time. — Bozo  fCosanovich. 

MY  SISTER 

My  home  is  in  Butte.  Mary  had  scarlet 
fever.  She  was  very  sick.  My  mother  took 
care  of  her.  Her  throat  got  bad.  The  doc- 
tor opened  it  and  put  in  tubes.  She  is  getting 
better..     I  am  happy. — Eddie  Lappin. 

SPRING 

It  looks  like  spring.  Two  more  weeks  and. 
it  will  be  here.  The  birds  will  come  from  the 
south.  The  girls  will  play  out-doors  without 
overshoes  and  coats.  The  rain  wll  come  and 
make  the  flowers  and  grass  grow.  I  hope  it 
will  rain  often.  The  moon  and  stars  will, 
come   out  every   night.     The  snow  will  melt.. 

— Frances  KomboL 

SCARLET  FEVER 

The  children  here  are  sick  with  scarlet  fever 
now.     I  had  it  when  I  was  five  years  old. 

There  are  only  two  girls  left  in  my  class, 
one  in  Miss  Duffy's  class,  none  in  Miss 
Serumgard's,  Miss  Tyler's  and  Miss  Lillard's 
classes. 

I  feel  lonely  without  the  other  girls,  but 
sometimes   I   write  short  letters   to  them. 

— Lois  Barton. 


Y^e  played  out  doors  last  Sunday.  We  had 
lots  of  fun.    We  went  in  at  4  o'clock 

Frances  and  Lois  cut  pictures  from  the  maga- 
zines.    They  will  give  them  to  the  sick  girls. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 
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We  went  out-doors  Sunday.  We  played  in 
the  yard.  Lois  followed  me  into  the  snow. 
After  a  while  I  asked  Evelyn  and  Lois  to 
swing  with  me.  They  said,  "All  right."  The 
boys  threw  snowballs  at  us.  The  girls  threw 
them,  too. — Gladys  Henry. 

Eddy  Lappin's  birthday  was  February  25th. 
Mrs.  Watts  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  a  party. 

Harry  and  I  played  Camelet  Sunday  night. 

John's  and  Mr.  Starr's  team  played  bas- 
ketball last  night,  and  Mr.  Starr's  team  won. 

Fred  and  I  played  marbles  on  the  floor 
Sunday    afternoon. — Donald  Dyrdahl. 

We  went  to  the  Literary  Society  meeting 
last  Saturday.  Buddy  read  a  poem.  Lyle 
and  Caroline  debated  the  question,  "Resolved 
that  Education  and  Civilization  have  helped 
the  Indian."  Lyle  won  the  debate.  He  had 
the  affirmative. 

The  girls  gave  a  play  called,  "From  Rags 
to  Riches."  We  had  a  good  time.  We  all 
laughed. — Eugene  Boggio. 

WEAVING 

Several  girls  go  to  Mr.  Starr's  schoolroom 
every  Monday  afternoon  to  weave.  The  big 
girls  go  to  the  sewing  room  and  make  scrap- 
books. 

Evelyn  and  I  stayed  in  Mr.  Starr's  room  and 
worked  on  our  rugs.  Miss  Miller  took  Evelyn 
and  me  to  her  room  to  see  the  pretty  towels 
she  wove.  I  like  to  weave.  We  will  make 
handbags. — Nora  Caudill. 

THE  FARMER 

A  farmer  works  on  a  farm.  He  plows  the 
fields.  He  plants  and  sows  seeds.  He  raises 
vegetables  in  a  vegetable  garden,  fruits  in  an 
oichard,  and  grain  in  the  fields.  He  raises 
many   things   to  eat. 

Many  farmers  have  dairy  farms.  They 
sell  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Other  farmers  in  the  east  have  maple 
groves,  and  they  sell  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar. — Orin  Miles. 


AN  EMBLEM 

Mr.  Noble  decided  to  make  seme  pictures  of 
a  tiger's  head  on  some  cloth  for  emblems  on  the 
basketball  jerseys.  He  borrowed  Mr.  Larsen's 
pantograph.  He  found  a  picture  of  a  tiger's 
head  and  enlarged  it.  Then  he  painted  the 
picture  vith  ditto  ink  and  ran  off  ten  copies. 
The  boy.-  painted  the  print  with  wax  crayon. 
Mrs.  Low  sewed  them  on  the  jerseys  and  gave 
them  to  Mr.  Noble. — Robert  Rummell. 

OUR  IGLOO 

Last  Friday  afternoon  the  big  boys  made 
a  large  snow  pile.  The  pile  was  about  20  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high.  They 
borrowed  Mr.  Watts'  trailer  to  haul  snow  in. 
It  took  many  loads  of  snow  to  make  the  pile. 
They  sloped  the  top  like  a  house  roof. 

After  the  snow  settled  the  boys  began  to 
dig    out    the    inside.      The    warm    days  have 
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melted  much  of  the  snow,  but  it  has  not 
spoiled  the  house. 

Now,  the  inside  is  finished.  We  have  one 
large  room,  and  one  door.  A  boy  can  stand 
up  in  the  room.  The  snow  is  melting  again 
today,  and  everything  is  wet.  I  think  it  will 
spoil  our  "Igloo"  very  soon. — Fred  Lavoie. 

FATHER'S  WORK 

Last  summer  my  father  started  to  work  at  a 
CCC  camp.  He  came  home  every  two  weeks 
on  Friday.  The  camp  was  near  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  This  winter  there  was  too  much 
snow  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  so  the  camp 
was  moved  to  another  place.  Father  cannot 
come  home  very  often  now.  He  writes  letters 
to  us. 

He  said  he  saw  thirty  deer  last  Friday.  1  bey 
were  hungry,  and  they  were  looking  for  food. 
All  the  men  gave  one  dollar  to  buy  hay  to  feed 
them.  The  deer  could  not  dig  through  the 
snow  to  get  grass.  They  are  eating  the  tree 
leaves  for  food. 

Father  says  the  wild  ducks  can  not  find  food 
because  the  ice  covered  the  river  and  they 
can't  go  in  the  water. 

He  wants  me  to  write  him  a  letter. 

—Tom  Mitchell. 

PRAIRIE  SCHOONERS 

When  the  pioneers  started  to  cross  the  great 
plains  on  their  way  to  California  and  Oregon, 
they  had  to  carry  food  and  other  things  with 
them.  They  built  large  wagons  with  canvas 
tops  or  covers.  These  wagons  were  called 
"Prairie  Schooners."  The  large  canvas  tops 
looked  like  ship  sails.  Many  times,  too,  the  big 
wooden  boxes  were  floated  across  the  rivers 
like  boats. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  traveled  in  companies. 
They  formed  wagon  trains  and  traveled  together 
to  protect  themselves  from  robbers  and  Indians. 
The  wagons  cut  deep  ruts  in  the  soil  and  left 
long  trails  across  the  prairies.  At  night  the 
wagons  were  pulled  into  a  circle  to  make 
a  coral  for  the  stock.  The  wagons  also  helped 
make  a  fort  from  which  the  pioneers  could 
fight  the  Indians.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  the 
wagon  trains. — Bobby  Guerre. 

CORTEZ 

Mexico  is  a  country  south  of  the  United 
States.  Mexico  was  discovered  before  the 
United  States.  Some  Spanish  explorers  went 
to  Mexico  and  found  some  powerful  Indian 
tribes.  These  Indians  were  called  Aztecs.  The 
Indians  lived  in  brick  houses.  The  brick 
were  made  of  sun-baked  clay  and  were  plastered. 
Each  village  had  its  chieftain.  Montezuma 
was  the  Aztec  King  and  he  lived  in  Mexico  City. 

A  Spanish  explorer  named  Cortez  sailed 
to  Mexico  and  he  wanted  to  conquer  the 
country  and  claim  it  for  his  king.  The 
Spaniards  wanted  to  find  the  riches  and  gold 
they  had  heard  the  Indians  possessed. 

Cortez  landed  near  Vera  Cruz.  He  fought 
the  Indians  and  after  two  years  defeated  them. 
(Please    turn    to   page  eleven) 
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About  this  time  of  year  some  pupils  begin 
to  count  the  days  until  school  closes.  Others 
speak  and  write  frequently  of  the  lazy  days 
of  spring,  and  a  few  make  requests  to  leave 
school   ahead   of   the   scheduled   closing  time. 

Such  thoughts  and  actions  are  not  surprising. 
Officers  and  teachers  feel  the  same  way  at 
times.  The  various  outdoor  interests  which 
good  weather  brings  all  invite  us  to  get  out 
in  the  open.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  school- 
room or  office  seems  less  attractive,  and  that 
we  find  it  harder  to  concentrate  on  the  work 
at  hand.  However,  girls  and  boys,  the  school 
year  has  been  given  to  you  as  a  period  of  time, 
in  which  you  have  the  opportunity,  to  study 
and  learn  with  trained  people  to  help  you. 
The  last  month,  the  last  day  of  school,'  is 
just  as  important  to  you  as  is  any  other  month 
or  day  in  the  school  year.  That  the  job  must 
be  finished,  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
you  will  ever  learn.  The  world  will  not  pay 
you  for  the  work  you  fail  to  finish.  You  will 
get  paid  only  for  the  work  you  complete. 

You  need  to  form  the  habit  of  sticking  to 
a  job  until  it  is  finished.  The  girls  and  boys 
who  do  stick  are  gaining  by  it.  Those  who 
drop  out  of  school  early  without  good  cause, 
or  who  let  down  and  take  it  easy  when  the 
warm  weather  comes,  are  always  behind  their 
class.  They  always  lack  the  last  punch  that 
it  is  necessary  to  win. 

The  boy  who  can  increase  his  speed  and  drive 
harder  at  the  finish  of  a  race  usually  wins. 
The  team  which  can  cooperate  and  pull  together 
for  the  last  final  effort  usually  wins  the  game. 
The  girl  or  boy  who  completes  a  full  schedule 
of  work  each  year  leaves  school  better  prepared 
to  earn  a  living. 

You  cannot  afford  to  let  down  in  your  work, 
neither  can  you  afford  to  quit  before  school 
is   officially   closed.     When   the   doors   of  the 
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school  are  finally  closed  to  you,  you  are  going 
to  miss  it.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  get  every 
bit  of  instruction  you  can  and  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunity  while  it  is  yours. — S. 


In  a  recent  article,  "Acting  and  Speaking'' 
a  California  friend  expresses  concern  over  the 
use  of  a  sound  picture  machine  in  our  school. 
The  following  information  may  answer  his 
questions. 

Our  announcement  was  not  intended  as  a 
boast.  We  are  not  as  fortunate  in  our  setup 
as  some  other  schools  and  we  are  merely  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  opportunities  given  us.  The 
silent  films  available  to  us  were  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, and  hard  to  secure.  The  new 
equipment  gives  us  a  much  better  choice  of 
films. 

Our  sound  machine  serves  aproximately  325 
hearing  pupils  in  the  Training  School  for 
Backward  Children.  It  serves  a  number  of 
our  partially  blind  pupils  who  really  enjoy 
the  talkies.  It  also  serves  quite  a  number  of 
the  pupils  in  our  School  for  the  Deaf  who 
have  a  high  percentage  of  hearing,  but  whose 
speech  defects  and  language  difficulties  have 
brought  them  to  our  school. 

Our  deaf  youngsters  are  going  out  into  a 
hearing  world  where  a  silent  film  will  be  a 
rare  thing  for  them.  The  adjustment  here 
will  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  them.  All  of 
our  deaf  boys  and  girls  are  apparently  enjoy- 
ing, and  gaining  more  from  the  movies  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  period.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  a  check  of  the  pupils' 
knowledge  concerning  the  subject  matter  and 
the   stories   involved. — S. 


Mrs.  Freda  Walsh,  Secretary  to  the  President 
of  this  Institution,  resigned  recently  to  live 
in  Butte  where  her  husband  is  engaged  in 
business. 

Mrs.  Walsh  has  filled  this  position  over  a 
period  of  nearly  nine  years  during  which  time 
she  won  for  herself  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  of  those  with  whom  she  lived  and  served. 
Her  services  were  always  marked  with  the 
highest  type  of  efficiency  and  courtesy.  We 
regret  very  much  to  lose  Mrs.  Walsh  and 
wish  her  much  happiness  in  her  new  home. 

We  feel  particularly  fortunate  in  having  Miss 
Aline  Schmidt,  of  Helena,  to  succeed  her.  We 
feel  quite  certain  that  Miss  Schmidt  will  be 
able  to  gain  for  herself  the  same  degree  of 
admiration  and  praise  that  Mrs.  Walsh  won 
for  herself. 


PUT  IT  OVER 

We  may 

look  it  over 
think  it  over 
read  it  over 
talk  it  over, 

but  we  shall  be  judged  by  our  ability 
to  PUT  IT  OVER! 

 0  

The  best  courage  is  the  courage  to  avoid 
temptation. — Thackerry. 
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LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS 


The  State  School  family  was  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  resignation  on  March  1,  of  Mrs. 
Ross  Walsh.  In  appreciation  of  her  loyal 
work  and  with  best  wishes  for  happiness  in  her 
new  home,  the  staff  presented  her  with  an 
attractive  luncheon  set  of  Chinese  linen. 

Class  work  has  been  hampered  considerably 
by  the  recent  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever.  About 
one  third  of  the  pupils  have  been  confined 
to  the  hospital  for  the  past  two  weeks.  For- 
tunately most  of  the  cases  have  been  very  mild. 
The  situation  seems  to  be  on  the  improve  with 
only  a  few  new  cases  reported  recently. 

Student  Government  in  a  School 
for  the  Deaf 

The  current  issue  of  The  Iowa  Hawkeye 
contains  an  interesting  article  by  Acting  Princi- 
pal Howard  Quigley  on  "What  of  Student 
Councils?" — a  relation  of  the  workings  of  the 
Student  Council  which  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
boys'  dormitories  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
past  five  years.  The  aims  of  the  organization 
are  to  give  the  boys  some  sense  of  responsibility, 
to  make  them  more  dependable  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  in  them  the  desirable  traits 
of  self-reliance,  leadership  and  the  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

The  Iowa  School  at  about  the  same  time 
established  the  secondary  department  thus  add- 
ing three  years  to  the  average  of  the  gradu- 
ating student,  so  it  has  more  boys  who  are 
mature  than  most  of  the  other  schools.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  five  years  experimentation  has 
brought    "recognizable"  results. 

Mr.  Quigley,  however,  points  out  a  few 
obstacles  to  overcome  for  a  truly  successful 
student  government  in  a  school  of  our  kind: 
( 1 )  undesirable  influence  in  a  residential  school 
where  so  much  is  given  co  and  is  being  done 
for  pupils  that  they  have  little  chance  for 
the  expression  of  initiative  and  develop  the 
spirit  of  indifference  to  responsibility,  (2)  the 
large  number  of  pupils  to  one  supervisor  which 
makes  it  physically  impossible  to  keep  check 
on  every  one,  (3)  the  ill-feelings  on  the  part 
of  some  who  receive  punishment  from  the 
Council,  (4)  the  difficulty  of  getting  competent 
boys   to   serve   on   the  Council. 

Here  in  our  school  we  have  tried  the  several 
types  of  student  government  as  military,  moni- 
tor, honor  system,  and  council.  Each  has  its 
good  merits  but  we  have  found  none  that  would 
at  all  times  serve  well  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  organized.  The  main  reason  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  our  boys,  still  in  their  formative 
years  are  not  yet  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
on  cases  that  involve  fellow  students  without 
the  advice  of  some  member  of  the  faculty. 
They  would  resent  punishment  administered  to 
the  very  regulation  that  some  member  of  the 
council  himself  fails  to  observe. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  practical  method 
for  supervision  at  a  school  of  our  kind,  to  be 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  is  to  employ  the 
best  type  of  supervisors,  trained  especially  for 
the  work.  And  there  should  be  one  supervisor 
to  not  over  30  pupils.  Older  boys  of  good 
general  standing  may  be  called  upon  to  assist 
with  certain  duties.  These  are  to  be  given 
certain  privileges  and  chances  aplenty  to  deve- 
lop leadership  and  to  exert  influence  on  fellow 
students. 

A  supervisor,  who  himself  is  a  good  leader, 
will  have  no  trouble  in  developing  many  good 
leaders  among  the  boys  in  his  charge. 

If  we  train  young  men  and  women  for  the 
classroom  and  get  very  good  results  from  their 
work,  why  cannot  we  also  have  special  training 
for  young  men  and  women  about  to  fill  the 
all-important  positions  as  supervisors  at  our 
school?  If  we  had  supervisors  trained  for  the 
work,  our  problem  would  have  been  solved  to 
a  large  extent. — The  Deaf  Carolinian. 


Hawaii  soon  hopes  to  become  the  forty- 
ninth  state  of  the  Union.  Its  people  believe 
that  but  little  remains  to  be  done  to  fit  the 
territory  for  statehood  since  its  mode  of  govern- 
ment has  been  patterned  closely  after  that 
of  the  United  States  from  the  very  first,  and 
many  of  its  people  already  enjoy  American 
citizenship.  Hawaii  consists  of  twenty  islands 
of  which  the  eight  inhabited  ones  are  divided 
into  four  organized  county  governments,  and 
the  entire  territory  is  ruled  by  a  legislature 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, modeled  after  those  of  the 
States.  It  also  elects  a  delegate  to  Congress 
who  has  all  the  rights  of  a  Congressman  ex- 
cept that  of  voting.  Hawaii  has  an  area  of 
6,400  square  miles  and  boasts  a  population 
of  380,000.  Honolulu,  the  capital  city,  is 
260  miles  long  and  is  called  the  longest  city 
in  the  world. — Ex. 


To  An  Aurist 

If    you    should    give    me    back    the  grasses' 
whispering 

And  water's  lapping  on  the  pebbles  where 
The  cardinal  flowers  flaunt  their  tiny  banners; 
If,  lifting  me  from  my  stiff-smiled  despair, 
You  should  give  back  the  ease  of  conversation 
With  all  its  low-toned  triumphs  and  soft  sighs, 
And  I,  having  gained  once  more  my  ears' 
assurance, 

Might  cease  this  breathless  watching  with  my 
eyes, 

How    could    I    thank    you    save    in  constant 
hoping 

That   you   who  know  some   way,    though  but 
half  sure, 

To  save  me  in  this  sound-confusing  battle, 
May  never  know  this  wound  you  strive  to  cure! 

— Violet  Alleyn  Storey. 
 0  

Drop  the  subject  when  you  cannot  agree, 
there  is  no  need  to  be  bitter  because  you  know 
you  are  right. — Anon. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 

(Continued  from  page  five.) 


Finally  Don  Francisco  grew  tired  of  hearing 
these  tales  and  was  determined  to  find  out 
what  the  strange  creature  was.  He  had  seen  a 
shadow  in  the  dusk  one  evening.  The  next 
morning  he  found  tracks  leading  from  the  water 
into  the  jungle.  They  looked  like  human  foot- 
prints. 

The  Police  Director  gave  him  permission  to 
arm  himself  and  his  friends  with  shotguns 
and  start  a  hunt.  They  had  no  results  for  about 
a  week.  One  night  when  they  were  returning 
the  dogs  started  barking  furiously.  They  cap- 
tured the  little  creature  searching  the  camp 
for  food.  How  he  bit  and  kicked!  They 
locked  him  in  a  palm  leaf  shack  for  the  night. 
Imagine  their  surprise  the  next  morning  when 
they  found  only  a  hole  in  the  roof  and  their 
captive  gone!  They  hunted  two  whole  days 
but  found  not  even  a  trace  of  a  trail.  Another 
night  when  they  were  returning  home  the  dogs 
ran  into  the  jungle  barking  furiously.  The 
men  expected  to  find  game  but  the  dogs  were 
attacking  a  boy  between  six  and  eight  years  old. 
They  captured  him  again  and  took  him  to 
town. 

The  little  Tarzan  had  strong  muscles,  straight 
black  hair,  fierce  flashing  eyes,  and  long  arms 
and  legs.  He  looked  like  the  Indians  who  live 
in  that  part  of  Salvador.  Maybe  his  parents 
had  lost  or  deserted  him  when  he  was  quite 
small.  He  could  not  talk.  How  had  such  a 
youngster  been  able  to  protect  himself  against 
the  wild  animals  of  the  jungles? 

The  police  decided  to  call  him  Ruben  Mar- 
roquin  and  sent  him  to  Professor  Chulo  at  the 
Agricultural  School  for  Boys.  Ruben  always 
looked  for  dark  corners  to  hide  in  and  at  night 
he  would  cry  and  howl.  It  took  him  a  long  time 
to  even  try  to  become  civilized.  He  did  not 
want  to  wear  clothes  and  eat  cooked  foods. 

One  day  he  was  fighting  with  one  of  the 
boys  and  hurt  the  boy  severely.  The  Director 
gave  him  five  lashes  with  a  whip.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  showed  fear  of  any  kind.  The 
next  time  he  began  to  howl  they  showed  him 
the  whip  and  he  became  quiet  at  once. 

Finally  Ruben  began  to  imitate  the  boys.  One 
day  he  saw  a  teacher  talking  over  the  telephone. 
He  listened  and  watched  carefully.  Later  they 
discovered  him  repeating  her  words  verbatim 
From  that  time  on  he  learned  quickly  and  will- 
ingly went  to  classes  with  the  boys.  He  became 
more  and  more  friendly  with  everyone  and 
never  tried  to  run  away  to  the  jungles  again. 

 Gertie  Fleming. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 


Mexico  is  now  a  republic.  They  have  their 
own  government.     Spain  does  not  rule  them.. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

EGYPT 

Egypt  is  a  country  in  the  northern  part 
of  Africa.  The  people  live  along  the  Nile 
river.  There  is  good  soil  along  the  river  and 
and  the  people  raise  grain  and  other  food 
plants.  Back  from  the  river  the  land  is  alL 
dry  desert.  The  water  in  the  river  comes, 
from  the  high  mountains  in  Ethiopia. 

The  Egyptian  people  were  civilized  many 
centuries  ago.  They  built  huge  temples  which 
were  square  at  the  bottom  and  sloped  to  a  point 
at  the  top.  These  temples  were  called  Pyramids. 
They  had  thick  rock  walls.  Many  slaves  worked 
many  years  to  build  them.  They  have  lasted 
for  thousands  of  years  and  are  still  strong. 

The  people  cut  pictures  on  the  stone  walls. 
Today  we  have  learned  about  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians  by  studying  these  drawings.  Some 
of  the  Pyramids  were  used  as  burial  places  for 
the  ancient  kings. 

The  Egyptians  wrapped  their  dead  in  cloth 
and  preserved  them  in  spices  so  that  they  have 
kept  for  centuries.  Our  museums  have  many 
of  these  bodies.  They  are  called  "Mummies." 
We  got  them  out  of  the  tombs  in  the  Pyramids 
and  caves. 

England  rules  Egypt  today.  Many  English 
warships  are  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt. — Evelyn  Higdem. 


He  captured  Mexico  City  and  made  it  a 
Spanish  village. 

More  Spaniards  came  to  Mexico.  They 
built  homes  and  taught  the  Indians  the  Spanish 
language  and  religion  and  began  schools. 


CATTLE 

I  often  see  cattle  in  the  mountains.  Grass 
and  other  plants  like  weeds,  brush  and  small 
trees  grow  there.  The  cattle  eat  these  plants 
in  the  summer  and  grow  fat. 

In  the  fall  the  cattle  are  shipped  on  the  train 
to  market.  Some  cattle  are  hauled  by  truck. 
The  cattle  are  killed  and  dressed  for  food. 
They  supply  us  with  meat,  leather,  and  glue. 

A  cow  has  two  stomachs.  When  a  cow  eats 
grass  it  goes  to  the  first  stomach.  When  the 
cow  lies  down  to  rest  this  food  is  brought 
back  to  the  mouth  and  chewed  again.  It  is 
called  a  cud.  When  the  cud  has  been  chewed 
well  it  is  swallowed  and  it  goes  to  the  second 
stomach  to  be  digested. 

Some  cows  give  milk.  We  make  butter, 
cheese,  and  ice  cream  from  milk.  We  also 
drink  it. — Aldine  Strong. 

COTTON 

Some  of  our  smooth,  soft  cloth  is  made  of 
cotton.  Cotton  comes  from  a  plant.  The  cot- 
ton plant  grows  in  warm  climates  where  there 
is  enough  rain  and  sunshine.  Cotton  plants 
grow  well  in  fine  delta  soil. 

Cotton  is  a  fibre  which  grows  in  the  flower 
of  the  cotton  plant.  The  fibres  grow  from 
the  seed.  It  forms  a  boll  of  fibres  which 
are  about  four  centimeters  or  2  inches  long. 
The  boll  grows  larger  and  when  it  is  ripe  it 
bursts  open  and  a  mass  of  white  fluffy  cotton 
appears. 
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The  cotton  is  picked  by  hand  and  put  in 
large  bales.  The  seeds  are  picked  out  of  the 
cotton  by  a  machine  called  a  "Cotton  Gin." 
After  the  cotton  seeds  are  removed  the  cotton 
is  cleaned  and  spun  into  thread.  Cotton  is 
often  mixed  with  other  fibres  when  it  is  woven 
into  cloth. — Bozo  Janich. 

WOOL 

Wool  is  a  kind  of  hair  which  grows  on  a 
sheep's  body.     It  is  kinky  and  oily. 

We  shear  the  sheep  once  each  year  to  get 
the  wool.  The  sheep  are  sheared  in  the  spring 
after  the  cold  weather  is  past.  The  sheep  has 
all  summer  to  grow  a  new  coat  of  wool  to 
keep  it  warm  in  winter. 

The  wool  is  cleaned  to  remove  the  oil  and 
dirt.  After  it  is  cleaned  the  wool  is  sorted 
and  spun  into  yarn  and  thread.  The  wool 
fibers  are  only  a  few  inches  long.  These  short 
fibers  are  twisted  together  to  make  longer 
threads.  The  kinky  wool  makes  stronger 
threads   because   it  holds  together  better. 

Wool  is  used  to  make  cloth  and  many  other 
things.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  other 
fiber  like  cotton.  Pure  wool  cloth  costs  more 
because  it  wears  longer.  People  in  cold 
countries  use  wool  cloth. 

The  United  States  and  Australia  grow  much 
of  the  wool   used   in   the  world. 

— James  O'Brien. 

STARS 

A  star  is  a  bright  point  which  we  see  in  the 
sky  at  night.  It  is  not  like  the  earth  because 
it  gives  off  light.  The  earth  does  not  give 
off  light.     A  star  is  a  heavenly  body. 

The  sun  is  92  million  miles  away  from  the 
earth.  The  stars  are  much  farther  away  than 
the  sun.  That  is  why  they  look  so  small. 
Some  of  the  stars  are  much  larger  than  our 
sun.  Many  of  the  stars  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  we  can  see  more  of  them  if 
we  look  through  a  telescope. 

The  stars  give  off  light  of  different  colors. 
Some  look  reddish,  some  white,  while  others 
look  blue. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  stars  are: 
Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and 
Neptune.  Jupiter  is  the  largest  and  brightest 
star.  Mercury  is  the  smallest  and  closest  to 
us.     Neptune  is  the  farthest  away. 

Some  stars  are  found  in  groups.  These 
groups  are  called  constellations.  The  "Big 
Dipper"  is  a  constellation.  We  can  see  it  in 
the  sky  at  night.  We  find  it  by  looking  for 
the  North  Star.  The  "Big  Dipper"  revolves 
around    the   North   Star. — John  Evans. 

COAL 

A  long  time  ago  people  had  no  coal.  They 
used  only  wood.  Today  we  have  lots  of  coal 
and  it  makes  hotter  fires  than  wood.  We  use 
wood  to  start  the  fire  and  make  the  coal  burn. 

Coal  is  a  hard  black  substance.  It  is  made 
from  plants.  Thousands  of  years  ago  many 
plants    were    buried    under    water    and  earth. 


These  plants  were  pressed  hard  and  they  were 
changed  to  coal.  They  did  not  decay  because 
they  were  under  water  and  dirt  where  there 
was  no  air. 

We  dig  coal  from  the  ground.  A  tunnel 
dug  into  the  earth  to  get  the  coal  is  called 
a  mine.  The  coal  is  dug  to  supply  fuel  for 
winter  fires  and  for  factories. 

This  winter  we  had  very  cold  weather.  Many 
people  could  not  buy  enough  coal  to  warm 
their  houses. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  coal.  In  the 
west  we  mine  soft  coal.  In  the  east,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, they  mine  hard  coal.  The  hard  coal 
is  more  expensive.  It  makes  a  hotter  fire  and 
it    is  cleaner. 

At  the  mine  the  coal  is  screened.  The  large 
lumps  are  sold  as  "lump"  coal.  The  small 
lumps  are  sold  as  "nut"  coal.  The  fine  coal 
is  sold  as  "slack". 

I  would  like  to  get  a  job  in  a  coal  mine 
next  summer  and  earn  some  money.  I  will 
try. — John  Savage. 


SCRAP  BOOKS 

We  are  taking  a  nursing  class  every  Monday 
afternoon  when  our  nurse  is  not  busy.  We 
make  scrap  books  on  the  days  that  the  nurse 
is  busy.  We  will  give  the  books  to  the  children 
who  are  in  the  hospital. 

At  first  we  cut  out  the  pictures  from  old 
Magazines.  We  select  pictures  which  are  color- 
ful or  funny.  We  want  them  to  amuse  the 
sick  children. 

After  we  have  collected  many  pictures,  we 
cut  four  or  more  sheets  of  Indian  cloth.  We 
make  scallops  and  other  trimmings  around 
the  edges  of  the  cloth  and  choose  our  own  colors 
to  decorate  the  covers. 

We  bind  the  pages  together  on  the  sewing 
machines.  When  the  pages  are  bound  we  are 
ready  to  paste  in  the  pictures.  We  will  soon 
be  finished.  We  hope  the  books  will  help  the 
children  to  forget  their  lonesomeness. 

I  put  a  picture  of  an  attractive  lady  eating 
breakfast  on  the  cover  of  my  book. 

— Annie  Kombol. 

MAGNETISM 

Magnetism  is  a  force  found  in  some  iron 
ore.  It  pulls  other  metals  toward  it.  A 
steel  magnet  will  pick  up  nails,  and  other 
small  bits  of  metal. 

Lead,  copper,  and  wood  are  not  attracted 
by  magnetism. 

A  magnet  is  a  bar  of  steel  which  has  a  strong 
magnetic  force. 

A  strong  magnet  will  magnetize  other  pieces 
of  metal  and  they  become  small  magnets,  too. 

The  earth  is  a  large  magnet.  Its  magnetic 
poles  are  in  the  Arctic  zones.  These  magnetic 
poles  cause  a  small  compass  needle  to  point 
toward  them  because  they  draw  or  attract  the 
needle. 

We  use  magnets  in  many  ways.  Morse  made 
small  electric  magnets  to  run  his  telegraph 
machine.    Electric  bells  are  run  by  small  electric 
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magnets.  The  magnets  pull  the  bell  clapper 
and  the  arm  of  the  telegraph  clicker  to  make 
them  move. 

Strong  magnets  are  used  to  unload  steel  from 
ships  and  cars. 

At  Anaconda  we  saw  strong  magnets  pick 
the  nails  and  other  pieces  of  metal  out  of  the 
crushed  ore  as  it  passed  on  belts.  I  would  like 
to  learn  more  about  magnets.  They  are  very 
interesting. — Edward  Petek. 

THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

Our  body  contains  many  different  organs. 
Some  of  these  organs  circulate  the  blood  all 
over  the  body.  We  call  this  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem. 

The  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries 
compose  this  system. 

The  heart  pumps  the  blood  and  keeps  it 
moving.  It  has  two  muscles  placed  side  by 
side.  The  muscle  on  the  right  pumps  the  im- 
pure blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and 
the  one  on  the  left  pumps  the  pure  blood  from 
the  lungs  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  arteries  carry  the  blood  away  from  the 
heart.  They  have  strong,  elastic  walls  and 
valves  which  help  to  keep  the  blood  moving. 
The  heart  pushes  the  blood  through  them.  The 
blood  which  flows  through  the  arteries  is  pure. 
It  has  been  purified  in  the  lungs. 

The  veins  carry  impure  blood  from  the  body 
back  to  the  heart.  They  have  thin  walls  and 
no  valves.  There  is  very  little  pressure  on  the 
blood  in  the  veins. 

The  capillaries  are  very  small  tubes  which 
connect  the  arteries  and  veins  with  the  body 
cells.  They  take  the  pure  blood  with  its  load 
of  food  and  oxygen  from  the  arteries  to  the 
cells,  and  carry  the  impure  blood  with  its  load 
of  waste  material  from  the  cells  to  the  veins. 

— Clarice  Perrick. 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean  about  2,400  miles  west  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  governed  by  a  territorial 
legislature  under  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  Hawaii  are 
trying  to  organize  a  state  and  they  want  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Many  of  the  people 
living  in  Hawaii  are  already  American  citizens. 
If  Hawaii  is  made  a  state  it  will  be  the  49th 
state  of  the  Union. 

Hawaii  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  they  have  much  rain.  The  islands 
are  cultivated.  They  produce  pineapple,  ba- 
nanas, sugar  cane,  and  other  food  plants. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile. 

Honolulu  is  the  capital  city.  It  is  located 
on  the  island  of  Oahu.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  and  port  of  the  islands.  It  has 
a  fine  natural  harbor. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  about  350,000 
people.  There  are  many  different  races  of 
people  living  on  the  islands.  There  are  Por- 
tugese, Philipinoes,  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
others.     Few  of  the  people  are  real  natives. 
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Waikiki  Beach  is  world  famous,  because 
of  the  fine  surf  riding  it  affords.  Surf  riding, 
is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of  water  sports. 

The  Hawaiian  language  has  only  12  letters 
and  40  syllables.  The  natives  wear  wreaths 
of  flowers  about  their  necks  and  offer  these 
to  all  visitors  of  the  islands.  The  Hula  dance 
is  one  of   the  chief  native  entertainments. 

- — Arthur  Sylvester. 


A  TRIP  HOME 

While  I  was  recovering  from  pink  eye  in. 
the  hospital.  I  heard  that  my  father  had  died.. 
Three  days  later  I  went  home. 

I  left  school  at  2  o'clock  on  Feb.  14.  A 
man  took  me  to  the  depot  and  I  thanked  him. 
I  bought  a  ticket  to  Harve.  I  waited  for  the 
train.  It  came  in  ten  minutes.  I  climbed  up 
the  steps  and  went  into  the  car  and  sat  down. 
The  conductor  came  and  I  gave  him  my  ticket. 
The  train  reached  Harve  at  10:30  P.  M.  I 
got  off  the  train  and  met  my  mother,  brother 
Edwin  and  Aunt  Lydia.  We  went  home  in 
the  car.     We  arrived  home  about  11:30  P.M. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  in  Harve. 

When  the  weather  got  warmer,  I  came  back 
to   school.     I   came   last  Saturday  afternoon. 

— Eunice  Brandt. 

THE  RED  CORPUSCLES 

The  red  corpuscles  are  very  small  bodies, 
which  are  found  in  the  blood  of  all  living 
animals.  The  blood  contains  many  of  these 
one  celled  bodies.  The  blood  contains  two 
kinds  of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  the  white. 

The  red  corpuscles  carry  oxygen  to  the  cells; 
of  the  body.  They  also  carry  the  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  cells  back  to  the  lungs,  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  Red  corpuscles  re- 
semble small  boats.  They  are  not  really  red, 
they  are  yellow  until  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs 
mixes  with  them  to  purify  the  blood.  If  we 
look  at  the  veins  in  our  bodies,  they  look  blue, 
but  when  we  bleed,  the  blood  comes  out  red. 
The   oxygen   in   the  air   changes   its  color. 

The  red  corpuscles  also  carry  food  to  the 
body.  If  we  are  healthy,  our  blood  has  many 
small  red  corpuscles  in  it.  Some  people  are 
not  strong  and  healthy  and  their  blood  does 
not  have  enough  of  the   red  corpuscles. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 

OUR  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK 

I  am  going  to  take  science  the  rest  of  this; 
year.    I  began  about  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Starr  gave  me  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
to  keep  my  notes  in.  I  call  it  our  experiment 
notebook. 

Yesterday  I  cut  different  colored  sheets  of 
paper  to  make  an  index  for  my  book.  I  used 
red,  orange,  brown  and  gray  papers  to  make 
the  index  sheets. 

I  will  have  several  different  units  in  my 
note-book.  In  the  first  unit,  I  will  write  topics. 
These  topcis  will  be  notes  written  in  story- 
form  about  the  things  we  study  in  class.  In 
the  second  unit  I  will  keep  my  experiment  notes. 
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After  each  experiment  is  done  in  the  laboratory, 
I  write  up  the  things  I  have  learned.  When 
I  write  up  an  experiment  I  try  to  answer 
some   question   or  prove  some   fact   or  truth. 

In  the  third  unit,  I  will  keep  my  vocalubary 
notes.  I  will  write  the  meaning  of  all  new 
words.  I  will  use  this  as  a  science  dictionary. 
It  will  help  me  to  understand  what  we  read 
about  in  science. — Tom  Chop. 

OCEAN 

An  ocean  or  sea  is  a  vast  body  of  water. 
Oceans  cover  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  There  are  five  different  oceans 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  are 
the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans.  The  areas  of  the 
three  great  oceans  are  given  as  67.7  million 
square  miles  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  34.7  for  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  18.6  for  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  two  Polar  seas  are  much  smaller. 

The  Pacific  ocean  is  the  largest.  It  separates 
Asia  and  Australia  from  America.  There  are 
several  small  islands  found  on  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

The  Atlantic  ocean  is  the  next  largest  ocean 
and  it  separates  America  from  Europe  and 
Africa. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  the  third  in  size  and 
it  lies  between  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic  oceans  surround 
the  North  and  the  South  Poles. 

Many  various  kinds  of  fish  and  animals  are 
found  in  the  oceans.  The  fish  vary  from 
round  to  flat  in  shape.  Deep  sea  fish  are 
flat.  Large  whales  are  also  found  in  the 
oceans. 

Seals,  whales,  sea  lions  and  other  kinds  of 
fish  are  found  in  the  Arctic  ocean. 

Many  different  plants  grow  in  oceans.  The 
birds  and  fish  eat  some  of  them.  Iodine  is 
made  from  one  kind  of  sea  weed. 

— Joe   H.  Kuzara. 

THE  WHITE  CORPUSCLES 

All  living  things  have  one  celled  bodies  in 
their  blood  that  help  to  protect  them  from 
disease.  Some  of  these  small  cells  in  the  blood 
are  white  corpuscles.  They  are  very  small. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  really  yellowish  in 
color. 

The  white  corpuscles  change  to  many  differ- 
ent shapes.  Often  they  are  like  balls.  They 
move  among  the  tissues  and  surround  the 
body  cells. 

One  drop  of  blood  contains  more  than  a 
million  of  white  corpuscles.  Many  of  these 
die  in  one  hour  and  new  ones  are  formed. 
They  help  to  clot  the  blood  in  a  wound,  and 
remove  wasted  tissues  from  the  wound.  Their 
duty  is  to  act  as  soldiers  in  a  battle.  They 
defend  the  body  from  disease.  White  corpuscles 
can  destroy  a  large  number  of  bacteria  in  a 
short  time.  They  envelope  a  germ  and  digest 
it.  The  pus  in  a  sore  contains  many  dead 
white  corpuscles.  They  are  rushed  to  the 
wound  to  kill  the  bacteria  and  some  of  them 
are   overcome   by   the  bacteria. 


Often  the  white  corpuscles  collect  in  large 
numbers  and  they  fill  up  the  tissues  and  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

If  we  did  not  have  any  white  corpuscles  we 
would  have  more  sickness.  The  germs  which 
enter  our  body  through  wounds,  would  cause 
infection.  The  white  corpuscles  destroy  them 
before  they  can  spread  in  the  body. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

EARTHQUAKES 

Earthquakes  are  caused  by  volcanic  action 
or  by  the  slipping  of  one  strata  of  rock  over 
another.  This  usually  happens  from  three  to 
ten  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Earthquakes  cause  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  wrecking  homes,  and  other  buildings,  caus- 
ing fires,  breaking  water  mains,  steam  pipes  and 
electric  wires.  This  causes  panics  and  loss  of 
life  from  exposure  and  disease. — Lyle  Olson. 

GLACIERS 

A  glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  formed  from  snow. 
Glaciers  are  usually  found  in  the  high  mountains 
because  it  is  colder  at  the  top  of  the  mountains 
than  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  valley.  Most  of 
the  glaciers  are  found  in  the  northern  countries, 
where  the  weather  is  cold  and  winters  ae  long. 
The  glacier  becomes  larger  when  ever  it  snows 
because   the   snow   packs   deeper   and  harder. 

The  bo  ttom  layer  of  the  glacier  melts  because 
of  the  great  weight  of  the  mass  of  snow  on 
top  and  the  glacier  moves  downward  very 
slowly  as  more  ice  is  formed  at  the  top. 

Many  men  and  women  like  to  climb  glaciers. 
They  use  sticks  when  climbing  to  keep  them 
from  slipping.  We  have  some  glaciers  in  the 
Rocky    Mountains. — Hildegarde  Wudel. 

PEPPER 

Pepper  is  the  most  popular  of  all  spices  and 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  used  by  man.  It 
was  so  precious  at  some  times  in  history  that 
it  was  frequently  used  as  money  in  place  of 
gold  and  silver.  Pepper  is  a  hardy  plant  that 
grows  in  warm  moist  climates.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing in  jungles  and  is  raised  on  plantations. 
On  plantations  the  pepper  plant  is  started  under 
glass  and  then  is  transplanted  to  the  fields.  Its 
vines  are  trained  to  long  poles  where  they  often 
grow  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  They  are  pruned 
frequently  to  make  them  give  a  better  yield. 

Black  pepper  is  not  related  to  the  spices  of 
red   and   sweet   pepper. — Florence  Reinke. 

LIGHT 

Light  is  a  natural  phenomenon.  It  is  one 
form  of  energy  which  comes  from  different 
sources,  mainly  the  sun.  We  may  also  produce 
light  by  burning  various  fuels  such  as  wood, 
coal,   gasoline,  kerosene,  tallow  or  oil. 

Electricity  causes  the  fine  filaments  in  electric 
light  bulbs  to  glow  and  radiate  light.  Some 
chemicals  also  produce  light.  Radium  produces 
a  certain  rare  ray  of  light  which  is  used  in 
treating  cancer. 
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Scientists  have  discovered  that  light  travels 
on  air  waves  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  ether. 
Light  does  not  travel  on  the  same  waves  as 
sound  and  it  travels  much  faster.  It  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  86,000  miles  per  second. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  a  light  ray 
can  be  divided  into  different  colors  which 
compose  the  spectrum.  These  colors  are  called 
the  rainbow  colors.  The  colors  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  separated  by  passing  the  light  ray 
through  a  glass  prism  which  bends  the  light 
ray.  Bending  the  light  ray  separates  its  colors 
because  they  are  all  of  a  different  length.  The 
red  ray  is  the  longest  and  the  violet  ray  is  the 
shortest. 

A  rainbow  appears  in  the  sky  when  the  sun 
shines  through  the  rain  because  the  oval  rain 
drops  bend  the  rays  which  pass  through  them 
just  the  same  as  the  prism  does. 

Our  beautiful  western  sunsets  are  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  light  after  the  sun  sinks 
over  the  horizon.  Most  of  the  color  in  a  sun- 
set is  red.  We  see  the  red  ray  last  because  it 
is  the  longest. 

Black  is  not  a  color,  as  most  people  believe. 
It  is  the  absence  of  all  light.  Things  look 
black  because  all  of  the  light  ray  has  been 
absorbed  and  none  of  the  ray  has  been  re- 
flected to  our  eye.  If  there  were  no  light  every- 
thing would  be  total  darkness. 

— Borghild  Vassend. 

I  AM   AN  AMERICAN 
(Original) 

"I  am  an  American" — most  potent  words. 
If  your  ancestors  on  the  Mayflower  came, 
Or  even  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
You   are  entitled   to   prestege   and  fame. 
Yet  centuries  before  Columbus  arrived, 
Our    forefathers    inhabited    hill    and  dale; 
Peace  and  plenty  their  children's  heritage; 
But  now,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

What  matter  if  blue-blood  runs  in  our  veins, 

If  one  is  less  than  a  serf  or  a  slave? 

What  matter  if  one's  forefather  was  once 

A    warrior,    a    chieftain,    a  brave, 

If  one's  driven  about  like  cattle  so  dumb? 

What  do  aeons  of  former  glory  avail, 

When  despair  and  famine  go  hand  in  hand, 

With  the  American,  at  the  end  of  the  trail? 

— Caroline  Avery. 

GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Clarice  Petrick,  Reporter 

Spring  will  be  here  soon.  The  girls  are 
already  enjoying  hop-scotch  and  other  outside 
games. 

Perhaps  Mae  Ward's  family  will  move  to 
Spokane,  Washington,  this  month.  Mae's  home 
is  near  Whitehall, 

Eunice  Brandt  has  returned  to  school  after 
a  visit  home.  Her  father  died  on  February  11. 
We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  her  father. 

Last  month  some  of  the  girls  went  coasting 
on  Capitol  hill  with  Miss  Donnelley  and  Mr. 


Callahan.  We  made  a  snowman  there.  When 
we  returned  to  school  we  could  see  the  snow- 
man on  the  hill. 

Edith  Johnson's  uncle  died  in  Missoula  a. 
few  weeks  ago.  Edith  is  in  the  hospital  now. 
She  received  a  large  package  from  her  aunt, 
uncle  and  two  cousins  in  Great  Falls.  It 
weighed  about  three  pounds. 

BOYS'  ITEMS 

Harry  L.  Britzius,  Jr.,  Reporter 


The  baseball  season  is  coming!    Oh  Boy! 

Sixteen  boys  are  confined  to  the  hospital  with 
scarlet  fever. 

William  Fritch,  a  former  pupil,  is  still  work- 
ing in  a  print  shop  in  Oregon. 

The  boys  are  sorry  to  see  Mrs.  Walsh  leave. 
Miss  Schmidt  has  taken  her  place. 

Buddy  Evans  has  a  new  pair  of  glasses.  The 
boys  think  the  glasses  improve  his  looks. 

Orin  Miles  had  a  birthday  on  February  29, 
but  he  did  not  let  the  boys  know  about  it  until  it 
was  too  late  to  spank  him. 

Walter  Chandler  received  a  package  from 
home  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  It  contained 
some  very  beautiful  carnations. 

The  boys  are  delighted  with  the  warm, 
weather  and  they  have  got  outside  to  play 
marbles,  football  and  other  games. 

Mr.  Noble  listens  to  the  news  broadcasts  on 
his  radio  then  he  writes  the  news  and  posts  it 
on  the  bulletin  board  for  the  boys  to  read 
when  they  get  up  in  the  morning. 

James  Trunkle  had  a  birthday  on  March 
3rd.  He  is  nine  years  old.  He  received  two 
packages  from  home.  One  of  them  contained 
a  nice  birthday  cake  with  candles.  He  had  a 
nice  party. 

After  the  game  on  Friday  night,  Mrs.  Griffin 
presented  the  basketball  boys  with  a  large  deli- 
cious devil's  food  cake.  The  boys  retired  to 
Mr.  Noble's  room  where  we  all  enjoyed  the 
cake,  and  some  popcorn,  and  cocoa. 

The  older  boys  and  some  of  the  teachers 
have  organized  a  basketball  tournament.  Three 
Kams  are  taking  part.  They  are  called  the 
Bulldogs,  Tigers  and  Eagles.  Each  team  has 
three  regular  players  and  some  of  the  boys  are 
shifted  each  game  in  an  effort  to  balance  the 
teams.  Three  games  have  been  played  so  far. 
The  Eagles  defeated  the  Bulldogs  26  to  10  on 
Monday  night.  The  Tigers  defeated  the  Eagles 
17  to  16  on  Wednesday  night.  Last  night  the 
Tigers  came  from  behind  to  win  22  to  16  over 
the  Bulldogs.  The  games  have  helped  to  create 
interest  and  give  the  boys  something  to  do 
during  the  quarantine  period. 
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One  reason  why  so  few  recognize  opportunity- 
is  because  it  is  disguised  as  hard  work. 
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Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


THREE  LITTLE  MICE 


Three  little  mice 
sat  down  to  spin. 

Pussy  passed  by 

And  she  peeked  in. 

'  What  are  you  doing, 
pretty  men?" 


We're  making  coats 
For  gentlemen." 

"May  I  come  in 

And  bite  off  your  threads?" 

"Oh,  no!  Miss  Pussy, 

You'd  bite  off  our  heads." 

— Agnes  Hoard. 


Read  and  do: 

1.  Color  pussy  yellow. 

2.  Color  the  mice  brown. 

3.  Draw  a  line  under  the  right  word. 

(a)  .  Who  sat  down  to  spin? 

Pussy  Kitty 

(b)  .  Who  were  making  coats? 

Pussy  gentlemen 

(c)  .  Who  peeked  in? 

Pussy 
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ice 


mice 
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gentlemen 
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(d)  .  Who  would  bite  off  their  heads? 

gentlemen  Pussy  mice 

(e)  .  Who  wanted  to  bite  off  the  threads? 

mice  Pussy  gentlemen 
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The  beginners  know  these  new  words: 


Nouns 

a  star,  an  arm,  some  paper,  a 
book,  a  comb,  a  doll,  some  pie,  a 
chair,  a  car,  a  man,  a  woman. 

Adjectives 

soft,  good,  tan,  fast 


Speech 


my  eye,  my  tie,  my  arm,  my 
thumb,  one,  eight,  I  know. 

Commands 

Go  to  a  door.  Go  to  a  window. 
Dance.  Bounce  a  ball.  Roll  a  balk 
Walk  fast.    Walk  softly. 


 0  

MARCH 

March  is  the  first  spring  month.    In  March  people  buy  seeds,  and„ 
if  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  they  plant  them. 

Have  you  a  garden  at  home?    What  kind  of  vegetables  and  flowers 


wi 


11  b 


e  in  it  next  summer: 


When  people  make  gardens,  they  use  a  hoe,  a  rake  and  a  shovel. 
They  make  earth  soft,  then  dig  holes  and  put  the  seeds  into  them.  Did 
you  ever  help  make  a  garden? — Selected. 


 0  

THE  KITTEN 

Edith  had  a  little  kitten.  It  was  white.  Its  name  was  Snowball.  Edith 
gave  it  some  milk  every  day.    What  kind  of  a  girl  was  Edith? 
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Mary's  mother  went  to  town.  She  bought  a  pretty  yellow  dress. 
She  gave  it  to  Mary.    She  was  happy. 

Joe  play  outside.    He  tore  his  coat.    He  did  not  cry. 

Tom  went  for  a  walk.  He  saw  a  big  black  dog.  He  ran.  He  was 
afraid. 

Harold  made  a  kite.     He  went  out-doors  and  flew  it. 

 0  


A  DOSE  OF  MEDICINE 

Joe  had  a  bad  cold  one  day.  He  could  not  go  to  school.  He  could 
not  play  outside.  Mary  felt  very  sorry  for  him.  She  was  his  sister.  Joe 
had  to  take  his  medicine  every  hour.  Mary  poured  it  into  a  spoon  and  gave 
it  to  him.    The  next  day  he  was  better  and  he  went  to  school  again. 

— Selected. 


Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 


Boulder,  Montana 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Governor  Elmer  Holt,  President 
Hon.  R.  T.  Nagle,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  Elizabeth  Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Appointed  Members 

A.  O.  Gullidge,  Baker 

Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 

Wallace  Brennan,  Missoula 

Rev.  Emmet  J.  Riley,  Helena 

W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 

C.  D.  Borcon,  Glasgow  if, 

E.  C.  Carruth,  Harve 

W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
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LOCAL  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Howard  Griffin,  A.B.,  J.D.,  President 

M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 

A.  H.  Eiselein,  Boulder 

Miss  Aline  Schmidt,  Secretary 
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EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Howard  Griffin,  President 

Miss  Aline  Schmidt,  Secretary  to  the 

President 
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ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Lilly  E.  Stevens 


STOREKEEPER 

Gerald  J.  Donovan 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Literary 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A.   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard    Teacher 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant    Teacher 

Miss   Hilda  Miller     -  Teacher 

Miss  Anne  Serumgard    Teacher 

Mrs.  Earl  Watts   .Teacher 

Earl    Watts  Teacher 

Miss  Kathryn  Tyler    Teacher 

Miss  Dene  Duffy.  A.B  Teacher 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M   .  ..  Teacher 


Physical  Culture 

Harold  C.  Larsen,  A.B—  Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant  Instructor 


Industrial 

H.  C.  Larsen,  A.B  Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low     ...Teacher  of  Carpentry 

C.  E.  Altop  Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones— .Teacher  of  Sewing 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B.   Head  Teacher 

Miss  Elsie  Kirby  Teacher 

Miss  Helen  Schroeder,  B.A   Teacher 


Music 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly,  B.M.. 


Director 


Librarian 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.A. 


Industrial 

Pat  Callahan,  A.B.  Teacher  of  Piano 

Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Making 
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DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee   .  Matron 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low   .....Boys'  Housemother 

Fred  J.  Low  Boys'  Supervisor 

E.  LeRoy  Noble,  A.M  Boys'  Relief 

Supervisor 

Mrs.  D.  McCormick  Litde  Boys'  House- 
mother 

Miss  Nikolena  Brones         Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Alice  Osborne   Little  Girls'  House- 
Mother 

Mrs.  H.  McDade  Night  Supervisor 

Miss  Tina  Pera    Relief  Supervisor 

Axel  Johnson   Chief  Engineer 

William    Pendergast    Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

E.  L.  Woolman    Engineer 

E.  W.  Turner    ...  Repairman 

David    Landels...     Repairman 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville       Attending  Physician 

Drs.  J.  Donovan  and  A.  W.  Morse 

....    ....  Aurists  and  Oculists 

Dr.  Thomas  Hawkins   Surgeon 

Dr.  O.  W.  Burgan    Dentist 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.N   Nurse 

Mrs.   Martha  Baker,   R.N    Nurse 

Miss  Margaret  Nelligan,  R.N.  Nurse 


